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PREFACE 


The following document has been written especially for the 
International Conciliation series by Professor Preston Slosson, who 
discusses objectively, against an authoritative historical background, 
the important problem of the possible Austro-German union. Known 
throughout the world as the Anschluss Problem it is constantly 
referred to not only in the press and current periodicals but in State 
papers and political debates. It therefore seems important that a 
basis for an intelligent and unprejudiced understanding of the issue 
involved should be provided and it is with this object in view that 
Professor Slosson has contributed this article. The accompanying 
maps have been reprinted through the kind permission of the New 
York Times. 

NIcHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, April 12, 1929. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRO-GERMAN UNION 


By PREsTON SLosson, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan 


THE AUSTRIAN TRADITION 


The remnant of the once mighty empire of the Habsburgs which 
now bears the title of Austria is as purely German a State as Saxony 
or Bavaria and, in her own opinion, more German than Prussia. — 
Vienna, to be sure, has a cosmopolitan atmosphere and many races 
mingle in its streets, but almost as much might be said of Munich or 
Dresden, while the Alpine hinterland of Vienna which constitutes 
most of Austria speaks but one tongue, that of the mighty Father- 
land to the north. That Austria should desire to unite with Germany 
can in this day of nationalism surprise no one; what requires his- 
torical explanation is why this natural union still remains unachieved 
and why there are still objections to its consummation. 

Austria (Osterreich) was, as its name implied, the Eastern Realm, - 
an outpost of Teutonism in the southeast comparable to the Mark of 
Brandenburg, the kernel of the later Kingdom of Prussia, in the 
north. It would be a mistake to imagine that the medieval Austrian 
was conscious of any ‘‘ mission of Germany”’ in the world. He was 
the subject of his Duke or Archduke, he owed a vague and shadowy 
allegiance to a Holy Roman Empire which included most of the Ger- 
man-speaking lands but also many non-Teutonic regions as well, and 
he must have been aware that many of his feudal neighbors and feudal 
enemies to the south and east spoke languages that were not to be 
counted among the myriad dialects of German. But while he dimly 
recognized that he stood at the eastern verge of a world of familiar 
German ways and words, he was far more keenly conscious that he 
was close to the frontier of Roman Catholic Christendom. Religion~ \" 
rather than nationality was the crusading word for which men would <}® J 
die. Far to the north the Teutonic Knights were imposing the faith 
on heathen Prussians and Lithuanians; today we recognize it as a 
war of nationality on the result of which depended the future of mod- 
ern Germany and Poland. In the terms of its own time it was a 
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Before the War. Reprinted by Permission of the New York Times. 


struggle first to advance the cross over pagan ground, and later to 
maintain the privileges of a religious order against the Christianized . 
but secular princes of Poland and Lithuania. In similar fashion we 
are interested in the English Civil War as a contest between King 
and Parliament, but the men of the seventeenth century regarded it 
chiefly as a religious struggle between the Church of England and the 
Puritan reformers. ° 
Austria’s first consecration, then, was as champion of the Roman | 
Catholic faith, and devotion to the interests of that Church has ever 
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Reprinted by Permission of the New York Times. After the War. 


since remained the most constant principle of Austrian policy. ~ 
Three events tended to identify Austria still more closely with the 
Catholic cause. A flood of Turkish Mohammedans swept over the 
Greeks and Slavs of the Balkan mountains and the Hungarians and 
Rumanians of the Danube Valley, and was stayed only before the 
walls of Vienna by the combined valgr of Germans and Poles. The 
long wars for the reconquest of Hunfhcy that ensued had much the 
same effect on Austrian character as the still more obstinate struggle 
against Mohammedan Moors had upon the Spanish character. 
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Austria’s Slavic neighbors, the Bohemians or Czechs, broke with the 
Catholic Church to follow the teachings of John Huss and the wars 
that followed, the so-called Hussite wars, may be regarded either as 
a Catholic crusade to punish heresy or as a national struggle between 
German Austrian and Slavic Bohemian. But most potent of all in 
its historic influence was Martin Luther’s challenge to the Pope. 
Half Germany followed the Protestant banner, but Austria elected 
to remain loyal to the old faith. In the terrible Thirty Year’s War 
(1618-1648) which shook Germany from end to end Austria was ever 
the leader of the Catholic party against Protestant coalitions to the 
north. 

The wars of religion left German nationality weaker than it had 
been even in the middle ages. Then, at any rate, the warring German 
princes had knelt in worship before a common shrine. If the Holy 
Roman Empire had been little more than a symbol, in feudal days 
symbols meant much. Though the German States disobeyed the 
Emperor more often than they obeyed him, they recognized in him a 
consecrated sovereignty. Far different was the outlook of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Religion was now a 
sword of division, severing not only Catholic from Protestant, but 
equally Calvinist from Lutheran. No one dared entrust an Emperor 
with power lest he use it to persecute rival faiths. Though it had 
become the custom to choose a Habsburg, one of the ruling family of 
Austria, as Emperor, it was but an empty honor, as it only sharpened 
the determination of the princes of northern Germany to maintain 
their local ‘States’ rights”’ against the Empire. To submit to the 
Empire was to submit to Austria, and to submit to Austria was to 
submit to the Pope. While cherishing the dignity of the emperorship 
as a precious family heirloom, the Austrian Habsburgs were too wise 
to mistake it for real power. They sought their worldly advantage 
through marriage alliances outside Germany which at various times 
united their possessions with Hungary, Bohemia, the Dutch and 
Belgian Netherlands, Burgundy, Spain, and half the States of Italy. 
Mighty wars with Turkey, France, and Prussia drained the wealth 
of Austria, whose diplomatic interests were now almost as broad as 
Europe. 

In two respects, therefore, Rustria had become something apart 
from the rest of Germany. She was Catholic and she was cos- 
mopolitan. Her interests were partly interests of a church and partly 
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interests of a family, not strictly those of a nation. When the Holy 
Roman Empire was dissolved under pressure from Napoleon, even 
the name and tradition of German unity disappeared. In the weak 
German Bund or Confederacy that eventually replaced the Holy 
Roman Empire, Austria again assumed leadership, but she used her 
power with the deliberate intent of keeping Germany from forming 
any true national union. The reason for this is evident. Austrian 
rule extended over the Germans of Austria, the Czechs of Bohemia, 
the Magyars and Slovaks and Rumanians of Hungary, the Poles 
and Ruthenians of Galicia, and the Italians of Lombardy and Venice. 
Such a mixture of nationalities might submit to the rule of a common 
sovereign but could form no part of a German national State. The 
Prussians who had so often defeated the Austrians in war, the proud 
Bavarians, the intensely German Saxons and Thuringians, would 
never submit to a close union in which they would be outvoted by 
hordes of Slavs and Latins. Nor would Austria, on the other hand, 
forego the possession of her non-Teutonic provinces merely: to aid in 
the unification of Germany. It would be like asking England today 
to abandon her entire overseas empire in order to enter a federation 
of Pan-Europe. 

Some Germans advocated as a solution a “little Germany” with 
Austria and all her possessions left out. But Austria had no more 
desire to abdicate her position as a German State, and the traditional 
leader of all German States, than to be melted down into a mere 
province of united Germany. The condition that pleased her best 
was a loose alliance of German princes, each sovereign in his own 
domain but looking towards the Austrian Emperor as a natural 
leader, “ first among his peers.’”” Obviously such a policy would arouse 
the opposition of German nationalists, both within and without 
Austria, and of liberals who wished to introduce parliamentary 
institutions into German life to represent the German people as well 
as the German princes. Until the revolution of 1848 Austria, dom- 
inated wholly by the diplomacy of Prince Metternich, stood as the 
main obstacle to both political liberty and national unity. The 
Austria of the eighteenth century, under the successive reigns of 
Maria Theresa, Joseph II, and Leopold II, had been reckoned, 
by the standards of that day, a progressive and liberal “enlightened 
despotism,’’ but the Austria of the early nineteenth century had 
become a scarecrow of reaction. Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia 
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rejoiced, and the common people of Germany with them, when the 
Habsburg Empire began to crumble into its national units in the 
political earthquake of 1848. 

These rejoicings proved premature. Austria, like Turkey, seemed 
forever on the point of death but likely to outlive all her physicians 
and would-be heirs. Her rule was unpopular on its political side, 
but there were obvious advantages in an economic union of the 
Danube basin. Also there was fear lest the passing of Austria 
might leave no heir at all but anarchy and interracial war. The 
failure of the movement for German unity was also the failure of the 
coincident movements for Slavic, Italian, and Hungarian inde- 
pendence. The old régime was restored, save for the welcome 
absence of the reactionary-in-chief, Metternich. From lip to lip 
passed the diplomatic proverb, “If Austria did not exist, she would 
have to be invented.”’ In wars with France and Sardinia, the lead- 
ing Italian kingdom, Austria was driven from Lombardy and 
forced to relinquish her diplomatic control of the petty States of 
central and southern Italy, but her non-Italian domains remained 
intact until 1918 and were even augmented by the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina from Turkey (occupied in 1878; formally 
annexed in 1908). 

But if Austria held her own within her imperial frontiers she was 
not equally successful in her other policy of maintaining leadership 
among the States of Germany. Where democracy had failed in 1848, 
Bismarck succeeded in 1866. That truculent Prussian nobleman 
had been a strong supporter of Austrian opposition to a Germany 
united by liberal principles and revolutionary methods, but his 
friendship for Austria halted at the point where Austrian interests 
interfered with the aggrandizement of Prussia. Becoming convinced 
that Austria was not Prussia’s true comrade in a common crusade 
against democracy but a jealous rival of Prussian greatness, he began 
to set his diplomatic traps to force Austria into war. Austria having 
no statesman of comparable ability made the blunders which Bis- 
marck had expected, and in the war of 1866 the old German Con- 
federacy perished, unlamented. When Bismarck constructed his 
new North German Confederation (1867) and his German Empire 
(1871), Austria was not invited to adhere. 

Austria, forced back on her own resources, no longer able to play 
the bully among the lesser German States, altered her system of 
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government in the direction of liberalism. Not only was there to be 
a constitution and a parliament, but one at least of the subject na- 
tionalities would be accorded equal status with the German. Austria 
became the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. Parliamentary 
life, it is true, did not flourish very well under the new conditions. 
In Hungary a single dominant nationality, the Magyars or “real 
Hungarians,” managed by means of a restricted franchise to keep 
other races out of political life. In Austria the mutual hostility of 
German and Slav created a sort of permanent parliamentary dead- 
lock. The Austrian sovereign had devolved a part of his power on 
the people, and yet the aged Francis Joseph remained down to the 
Great War the most real bond and symbol of political unity. Austria- 
Hungary was in 1914 perhaps the only remaining example in Europe 
of a purely dynastic State with little or no cement of national feeling. 
Russia and Germany, to be sure, had their national minorities, but 
in Austria-Hungary there was no national majority. Belgium 
and Switzerland had no single national language, but they had as 
efficient substitute a common national patriotism. So far was this 
lacking in Austria-Hungary that diplomats all over Europe dreaded 
to hear of the death of the king-emperor lest some one of the na- 
tionalities of the Empire, probably the Hungarians, Bohemians, or the 
Southern Slavs (Serbs and Croatians), seize that moment to declare 
independence. 

This political instability forced on Austria-Hungary a very 
conservative policy at home and abroad. The government dared not 
make too many constitutional experiments, lest they lead to revolu- 
tion, and it dared not undertake a dashing and daring foreign policy, 
lest the first adventure be the last. Bismarck, who never harbored 
a grudge against a beaten enemy who might turn useful, offered a 
friendly alliance to Austria-Hungary that would secure her against 
the wrath of Russia. Austria was also forced to accept an alliance 
with another recent enemy, united Italy. In this triple alliance 
Austria-Hungary played but a humble part. It is one of the paradoxes 
of history that Germany, wealthy, proud, confident, militaristic, 
dominant in continental European diplomacy and aspiring towards 
world influence, should in the final event have been led blindfold 
into the Great War by her weaker, poorer, and usually more cautious 
partner. But if, as most historians agree, Austria was the chief 
aggressor in 1914, fear rather than hope had made her so. Not so 
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much the desire to extend a Balkan empire over Serbia as the wish 
to prevent Serbia from ripping away Austria’s south Slavic provinces 
prompted the fatal ultimatum of July, 1914. Count Berchtold, 
disastrously entrusted with the control of Austrian diplomacy at 
that critical hour, determined to end the Serbian menace by a puni- 
tive expedition. By insisting on his little war at the risk of causing 
a big one he brought down on his country the very fate which he 
had dreaded. 

Though the old Austria-Hungary which perished in 1918 lacked 
nationality in the modern sense of the word, it would be a mistake 
to assume that there had not been something of a real tradition 
corresponding to the name on the map. [our ties of union have 
already been mentioned: the commercial interests of the Danube 
Valley, the devotion to the Roman Catholic faith among the great 
majority of the people, the prestige of the ancient Habsburg dynasty, 
and the fear of wars and revolutions if the existing order were 
disturbed. One might add to these a fifth factor, very difficult to 
define though felt by every sensitive traveller in the dual monarchy. 
Perhaps it might be put this way: that there was a certain unique 
character arising from the very cosmopolitanism of the country. 
The language of court, army, and bureaucracy was German, but the 
aristocracy was not a national German aristocracy. The strange 
names of the landed magnates of the old Viennese court prove that 
German, Slav, and Magyar all contributed their share. Music, 
which speaks no language and speaks all, was the most highly de- 
veloped of Austrian arts. Social life had the ceremonious leisure of 
the eighteenth century. French influence was strong; Vienna 
resembled Paris more than it did Berlin and much more than such 
natively German cities as Jena or Nuremberg. Jewish influence, 
always an internationalizing factor, was strong in commercial and 
journalistic circles. Wandering bands of gypsies from nowhere 
and everywhere charmed the sight-seer. Life in northern Germany 
was strenuous; in Austria delightsome. Prussian efficiency and 
Prussian boorishness were alike infrequent. In short, Austria was 
the southern exposure of Germany, and temperamentally much 
akin to the sunny civilizations of the Mediterranean. The contrast 
was excellently phrased by one observer during the recent war. 
“Berlin,” he said, ‘“‘is optimistic but gloomy: Vienna pessimistic and 
cheerful.” 
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AUSTRIA AND PAN-GERMANISM 


From many points of view one may regret the passing of this 
cosmopolitan society and dynastic state for the harsh narrowness 
of modern nationalism. There is no historic progress without some 
loss, and the heroic chapter of national wars and democratic rev- 
olutions that began with the French Revolution and ended with the 
dismemberment of the Habsburg monarchy in 1918 has cost some- 
thing of that old-world charm which brought the tourist to Vienna, 
Prague, and Budapest. In the eighteenth century atmosphere 
which Austria so well preserved till the twentieth, every aristocrat 
was a “man of the world” and every reformer a “citizen of the 
world.”’ If one were to name at random fifty men of genius of 
continental Europe during the century before the French Revolution 
it would be easy to mistake the national origin of twenty of them; 
today a great man’s nationality is the first fact one learns about him. 

But even Austria could not succeed in remaining cosmopolitan 
in an age of nationalism. Not only were there the separatist move- 
ments of the Czechs of Bohemia, the Poles and Ruthenes of Galicia, 
the Magyars of Hungary, the Italians of “unredeemed Italy” 
(Trentino, Trieste, and western Istria), the Croats and Serbs of 
the south, the Rumanians of Transylvania, but many of the German 
Austrians were coming to feel less loyalty to their polyglot common- 
wealth than to the idea of a reunited Germany, and they would have 
welcomed a political overturn that would have ended Austria and 
with her ended also their exclusion from the Fatherland. Bismarck 
had given this spirit no encouragement. He bluntly told the Austrian 
Germans that they could serve the national cause much better by 
staying out of the northern Empire and ruling their own dominion 
with all its national minorities. But a younger generation arose who 
“knew not Bismarck’’ and could not understand his opportunist 
moderation. All they could see was that the structure of German 
unity still lacked its capstone while ancient Austria, “ rich in victories 
and honors,”’ the traditional head of the old Holy Roman Empire, 
the outpost of German speech and influence on the Danube, remained 
an independent State. 

Pan-Germanism! has won an evil name because of the extravagence 
of some of its advocates. But it should be remembered that the 


!See Mildred Wertheimer, The Pan-German League (1924), and Friedrich Naumann, 
Central Europe (translated, 1916). 
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origins of the movement were idealistic and even liberal. Not 
Bernhardi’s ‘‘World power or downfall,’’ but Arndt’s cry ‘“‘Where 
is the German Fatherland? Wherever the German tongue is spoken!” 
expresses the original spirit of the movement. Nor was it merely an 
attempt on the part of Germany to bind more closely the ties of 
alliance with Austria; there was something of a mutual attraction. 
As time went on it became less and less probable that Austria- 
Hungary could maintain her political structure against centrifugal 
nationalism within and the menace of Russia, self-appointed pro- 
tector of all Slavs, from without. Though the Viennese court op- 
posed closer union with Germany, back in the hills and forests of 
Tirol men were talking of the day when Germany must intervene 
to dike back the Latin, Magyar, and Slavic flood. Such periodicals 
as Deutsche Erde printed excellent but anxious ethnographic maps 
showing the gain or loss of German speech in the villages on the 
linguistic frontier, for example in the half-Italian Tirol. In Germany 
there was much talk of a projected Mitteleuropa or Federation of 
Central Europe which should include as its starting point Germany 
and Austria-Hungary and might eventually succeed in attracting 
to itself the other Teutonic peoples of the continent, the Swiss, 
Dutch, Flemings, and Scandinavians. There should also be an 
attempt to bind with cultural ties Germans who could not be polit- 
ically ‘‘redeemed,”’ such as the German colonies in Russia and 
Brazil. 

By any of three methods, taken in time, it is possible that Austria- 
Hungary might have been saved. One might be called the German 
method, the constitution of Austria as a German national State with 
forcible repression of non-Teutonic minorities. Another, the Swiss 
method, would have reorganized the clumsy dual monarchy on an 
orderly federal basis with each national or historic unit constituting 
a self-governing canton. A third method we may call the American, 
for only in our own factory cities can we find a parallel to the Austro- 
Hungarian maelstrom of races and languages. That method would 
have been to ignore national differences and grant equal rights to 
all in a commonwealth national in loyalty but cosmopolitan in origin. 
But the Habsburg court hesitated, perplexed, amid these alternatives 
and followed no policy without hedging. 

For the forcible Teutonization of a dozen races the Austrian 
Government lacked alike energy and numbers; moreover its own 
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traditions had been steadily anti-nationalist from the first wars with 
the Swiss cantons to the last attempt to prevent Bismarck’s unifica- 
tion of Germany and Cavour’s unification of Italy. Even in the 
eighteenth century the attempt of Joseph II, the most progressive 
of all the Habsburgs, to impose the German language on his dominions 
had failed; far more certain would have been failure in the nationalis- 
tic nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Such an attempt, begun 
before the nationalist revival in Hungary and Bohemia and continued 
with ruthless consistency for several generations, might, however, 
have stamped a German character on several doubtful borderlands. 
Closer union with Germany would have given the Austrian Germans 
a powerful army of reserves with which to carry on the racial struggle 
on the linguistic frontier. But to have made terms with German 
nationalism would have meant, at any time before 1848, making 
terms with liberalism also. The Habsburg princes, German though 
they were, would rather rule over many nationalities than submit 
to seeing Austria a mere province in a democratic and mainly 
Protestant Germany. 

The Swiss method was far more promising. Few of us are so 
wedded to the nationalist ideal that we would not rather see central 
Europe a contented federal State than sundered as at present by 
tariff barriers and fortified frontiers. The German Swiss has no 
desire to join Germany; the French Swiss no desire to join France; 
the Italian Swiss no desire to join Italy. By benefits of trade and 
education and just administration the Austrian government might 
have convinced the minor nationalities that they would find more 
real national self-expression within the Empire than without it. 
This method was, indeed, tried in part and succeeded in part. The 
Magyar Hungarians never loved the Austrian connection, but once 
granted home rule within their own borders they became con- 
vinced that their own interests were bound up with the existing 
order. The Galician Poles, though still dreaming of an eventual 
reunion of all parts of Poland, were measurably better contented 
than either the Russian or the Prussian Poles. Unfortunately, the 
Austrian court by purchasing allies made new enemies. During the 
revolutionary period of 1848 and 1849 the Hungarians and Poles 
were sternly repressed; after 1867 they were favored at the expense 
of the very peoples who had formerly been used against them, the 
Ruthenians of Galicia and the Croatians of Hungary. Similarly 
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Austria used the Italians as a counterweight to the Slovenes, and the 
Slovenes as against the Italians. Such clever opportunist politics, on 
the principle of “‘divide and rule,’’ might make temporary allies 
but never loyal friends. No nationality really trusted the govern- 
ment or viewed it as other than a tool for upbuilding its own position 
and a weapon to be used against its rivals. 

The American solution was perhaps Utopian. In the United 
States we have as intricate a mixture of peoples, but they come as 
individual immigrants, voluntarily seeking new homes under the 
American flag. The Austrian dominions covered settled communities 
of stubborn peasants, each little enclave wedded to its own speech 
and customs, and many of them the reluctant subjects of an alien 
conqueror. It would have taken generations of political liberty, 
national equality and social fraternity to make them feel as one. 
For such a policy of gradual assimilation the Austrian government 
lacked ingenuity and patience, and perhaps did not soon enough 
realize the necessity for it. The separatist spirit of the minor nation- 
alities might have been quietly smothered in the cradle, but only in 
thecradle. The thoroughgoing program of equality offered by Austria 
in the last weeks of the war came perhaps fifty, perhaps a hundred, 
years too late. 

The failure to convert Austria-Hungary into a melting pot in 
which many nationalities might be fused into one by the German, 
the Swiss, or the American methods, meant that the downfall of the 
monarchy implied the partition of the country. The peacemakers 
at Paris in 1919 have been unjustly blamed for breaking up the 
political and economic unity of the Danube basin for the sake of an 
abstract theory of nationality. As a matter of fact that unity had 
been ended already in a whirlwind of revolution and the Entente 
statesmen, had they been ever so hostile to the national principle, 
could never have forced together the insurgent Succession States 
without another war. The lands of the Habsburgs had been parted 
in seven ways: Galicia to Poland; Transylvania and some neighbor- 
ing Hungarian counties to Rumania; the southern Slavic provinces 
of both Austria and Hungary to the new Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes; the Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia and the Slovaks 
of northern Hungary to the new Czechoslovak Republic; southern 
Tirol, and the coast lands of the northeastern Adriatic to Italy; 
while the Magyar speaking core of Hungary and the purely German 
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remnant of Austria became independent sovereignties. In details 
of frontier adjustments the settlement may be criticized, but the 
explosion of self-determination which scattered the fragments of the 
old Empire so widely was as inevitable under the circumstances as 
any explosion of an unstable compound which ever took place in a 
chemist’s laboratory. 

The triumph of centrifugal nationalism over the anti-national 
Habsburg tradition meant that Austria must, at least for the present, 
live as an isolated national fragment or merge with the greater Father- 
land of all the Germans. The current towards the Pan-German 
solution seemed irresistible. Austria could now enter Germany 
without carrying the burden of non-German provinces. Nor would 
there be as much humiliation in joining a republican commonwealth 
on a basis of equality as there would have been, before 1918, in enter- 
ing an empire ruled by a Prussian Hohenzollern. Germany would 
have welcomed Austria with open arms as a partial compensation 
for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, north Schleswig, and the Polish 
provinces. Most potent of all, the economic crisis at the end of the 
war was so serious that it may well be doubted if without foreign aid 
Austria could have survived either as a State or as a people. That 
aid came eventually from the Entente, but it would have been even 
more welcome from Germany, Austria’s race-brother and war-time 
ally. 


THE Economic PosITION OF AUSTRIA AT THE END OF THE WAR 


Of all the fragments of the Habsburg Empire Austria was in the 
least favorable position for a prosperous independence. Vienna 
had recently been the cultural, political, financial, and (largely) the 
commercial capital of an empire of 50,000,000 people, or, if we dis- 
regard Hungary, over 28,000,000. Now the same city was the 
capital of a nation of about 6,500,000. The new Austria had about 
the area of Maine or of South Carolina; it had to support on that 
area a population approximately equal to that of Illinois. The old 
Austria had an excellent frontage on the Adriatic and was ranked as 
one of the naval powers of the Mediterranean; the new Austria was 
landlocked like Switzerland, but whereas Switzerland had adapted 
herself for centuries to the needs of an inland situation Austria found 
her traditional trade routes suddenly severed by the stroke of swords 
and diplomatic pens. Still worse was the situation on the Danube 
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side where the normal currents of trade were blocked by the sus- 
picious distrust of Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, Rumanians, and Mag- 
yars towards each other and towards the Austro-Germans. Railway 
systems had been laid out to fit the old frontiers, not the new. 

Nor is Austria very rich in natural resources. The wealthiest 
province of the old Empire had been Bohemia, now a part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, and the greatest grain fields had lain in the 
Alféld or Hungarian plain. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society, thus summarized in 1921 the losses 
of Austria: 


The Czechs were the chief producers of sugar beets. Moravia 
was the most successful farming province. . . Maize 

\ and wine were produced in the Slovene region of the Alpine 
orelands; barley was produced chiefly in Bohemia and Galicia. 
Istria was famous for its maize and wine; Goritzia yielded 


wheat and maize. . . She must import corn, barley, 
wheat, rye and other supplies from Hungary, Bohemia, Russia 
and Rumania. . . . She has to import practically all 
her coal . . . she has no rubber, chemicals, fats, oil, 


or wool with which to supply her mills. She needs also copper 
and petroleum. There is very little iron.? 


Austria’s Alpine wealth in water power and timber was no adequate 
substitute for her relative poverty in farmlands and coal mines. 
a Such considerations caused many Austrians to view the future 
with apprehension that the mutilated trunk of their country might 
bleed to death. The budget could not be balanced and the currency 
took a headlong plunge towards worthlessness. But the dissolution 
of the old Empire and the consequent interruption of the old path- 
ways of commerce would not have resulted in immediate famine if 
Austria had not already been bled white by the war. A year before 
the war ended Austria had already reached exhaustion and would 
probably have made peace even at the cost of some sacrifices had 
Germany consented. From 1914 to 1917 the number of children 
born in Vienna decreased from 36,000 to 19,000 and the deaths of 
children over five rose sevenfold, from 5,000 to 35,000. ‘“‘ Diplo- 
mats,”’ declared one able publicist, ‘‘are not noted as a rule for 
sentimentality, but I know one who told me that if he thought he 
would have to witness such sights of misery this winter as last he 


2?Isaiah Bowman, The New World (1921 edition), 213-214. 
*H.N. Brailsford, Across the Blockade (1919), 48. 
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would resign his post. . . . Thereis no doubt that the children 
have been absolutely saved by the American Relief Administration. 
Estimating that there were 240,000 school children in Vienna before 
the war, it may be said that 40,000 have been moved away, and 40,000 
more have been given temporary hospitality in Italy and other charit- 
able countries. Of the remaining 160,000 there are perhaps 10,000 
which do not need aid. The other 150,000 are all being fed by the 
American Relief Administration.’’* Some small industrial towns in 
Austria and in German Bohemia suffered yet more sharply from 
famine than Vienna. 

Under such desperate circumstances Austria would have grasped 
at any straw, and had there been no historic political or national 
connection with Germany Austria would still have considered herself 
unable to live alone. The little province of Vorarlberg in western- 
most Austria voted in 1919 in favor of annexation to Switzerland, 
but Switzerland took no action. Some Austrian statesmen, pleading 
for foreign aid to starving Vienna, expressed the fear that the govern- 
ment of the Republic unable to carry on the administration would 
simply lapse, leaving a vacuum of anarchy, to be succeeded no doubt 
by foreign conquest. There were also rumors that Vienna might 
follow the example of Budapest and Munich and “go Bolshevik.” 
This did not happen, however, and Austria remained a stable and 
orderly republic, less distracted by political radicalism than Hungary 
or even Germany. Some have attributed this strange passivity in 
the very clutch of famine to the numbness of despair, some to the 
easy-going Viennese temperament, unapt in revolution, some to the 
need of keeping the good will of the Western Powers who would 
be more willing to aid a quiet democracy than a turbulent com- 
munism. 

For the next six years Austria was kept alive by artificial respira- 
tion. The immediate emergency of war’s aftermath was met partly 
by American charity and partly by financial reconstruction superin- 
tended by the League of Nations. The real test of Austrian stability 
was to come after July 1, 1926, when the control of Austrian finances 
by the League of Nations was relaxed. It is still too early (1929) 
to determine whether Austria’s post-war economic prostration was 
an acute illness which has been remedied or the symptom of a 
chronic illness which will recur in the absence of foreign aid. One 

* Paul Scott Mowrer, Balkanised Europe (1921), 119-120. 
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point is clear, the Austrians themselves are unconvinced that their 
State is an enduring organism and look for a solution of theirdifficul- 
ties either to a Danubian federation, replacing the old Empire, or, 
preferably, to union with Germany. 


THE ANscHLUss (UNION) MOVEMENT 


The constitutions of the German and the Austrian Republics in 
their first form provided for the union of the two nations. The 
second article of the revolutionary Austrian constitutional law of 
November 12, 1918, declared simply that “‘German Austria forms 
an integral part of the German Republic. Special laws shall govern 
the participation of German Austria in the legislation and adminis- 
tration of the German Republic, and shall determine the force of 
laws and customs of the German Republic in German Austria.” 
The formal constitution of March, 1919, reiterated this position. 
The German constitution was not quite so definite, but provided in 
its second article for union with countries which might join the 
German Reich “exercising the right of self-determination,” a fairly 
evident invitation to Austria. It was further agreed that when 
Austria adhered she should receive proper representation (Article61). 

The Entente Allies determined to put a stop to any negotiations 
for incorporating Austria into the Reich. Article 80 of the Treaty of 
Versailles provided that ‘‘Germany acknowledges and will respect 
strictly the independence of Austria, within the frontiers which may 
be fixed in a Treaty between that State and the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers; she agrees that this independence shall be 
inalienable, except with the consent of the Council of the League 
of Nations.’’ A similar provision was inserted in the Treaty of St. 
Germain with Austria (Article 88); moreover, the latter treaty spoke 
only of the Republic of Austria, refusing diplomatic recognition to 
its original self-chosen title of German Austria. 

The decision of the Entente Allies, embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles and subsequent diplomatic papers, was formally approved 
by all the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, but it is an open 
secret that the initiative in the matter was French. Of the major 
enemies of Germany, France, which was in no special way hostile to 
Austria, was most concerned to prevent the union of the two States. 
French diplomacy, much influenced by old tradition, believed that 
there was still hope of awakening a separate national consciousness 
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in Austria or, failing that, at least of stimulating Austrian jealousy 
of her ancient rival Prussia. Some Frenchmen even hoped to revive 
the former hostility between the Protestant German north and the 
Catholic German south, playing off Bavaria against Prussia or foster- 
ing an “away from Berlin’’ movement in the Prussian Rhenish 
provinces. Napoleon and Talleyrand had found this policy profit- 
able, as had Richelieu before them, but the war of 1870, when 
southern Germany sided with Prussia against France, and when 
Austria, only four years earlier Prussia’s mortal foe, remained neutral, 
should have convinced the French that, while Germany might still be 
federal and “‘ particularist,’’ her internal quarrels would disappear in 
the face of a non-German foe. The revolution of 1918, by sweeping 
away all the petty German courts and special State privileges, made 
the German Republic far more nationalist than even Bismarck’s 
Empire. 
Austria’s reluctant submission to the decree of her foes is well 
expressed in Chancellor Renner’s public statement of May 8, 1919: 
Superior forces may bring it about that our aim shall not be 
entirely attained today, or even that it shall not be attained \ 
at all. But this aim remains our own as surely as we are Ger- 
mans. . . . No one can ever, ever make us forget that 
we are Germans and consequently the children of the most 
unhappy nation in the world. It may be that an epoch of 


history is against us, but it will be proved, sooner or later, that 
the secular tie of blood is stronger than a day of history.* 


The extreme weakness of the central Austrian government, due 
in part to its decentralized constitution but far more to the general 
economic weakness of the nation, made it impossible to ensure that 
the submission of Vienna to the inevitable would control the actions 
of the provinces. Though the Chancellor had declared that a 
plebiscite on the question of union with Germany was inadmissible, 
the local Tirolese legislature ordered one for April 24, 1921. The 
province of Salzburg ordered one for May 29, 1921. Both votes 
were taken and were nearly unanimous for union.* France became 
seriously alarmed and threatened through her ambassador to 
“abandon the scheme for helping Austria” if the “ present intrigues 
aiming at union with the German realm” should be tolerated. When 

5M. W. Graham, New Governments of Central Europe (1924), 522. 


6 For the details of these plebiscites see especially ‘‘ Austria and Union with Germany,’ 
Contemporary Review, Vol. 119, pp. 824-831 (June, 1921) and Vol. 120, pp. ros-111 (July, 
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other provinces seemed about to follow suit, the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes threatened military occupation. 

The plebiscites of 1921, frustrated though they were by foreign 
pressure, mark the high-water mark of Austria’s Pan-Germanism. 
Afterwards there was a temporary recession of the Anschluss move- 
ment. One cause of this was the demonstrated hostility of other 
nations to anything of the sort. Another was the need which 
Austria had for financial aid from the very nations which vetoed 
the union; Austria was not really in a sufficiently independent 
position to afford a foreign policy of her own. A third cause was the 
improvement in Austrian economic life under the financial tutelage 
of the League of Nations, and the coincident collapse of Germany’s 
financial system under the reckless issue of paper currency. In 
1920 everyone would have agreed that hard as was Germany’s lot 
Austria well might envy it and wish to share it; in 1923 this was not 
so plain. Germany had gone farther in the direction of currency 
inflation than Austria at her worst; French armies had occupied 
the richest mining district of the country; red communism and 
monarchist reaction were more in evidence in Germany than in 
Austria; Germany was held more strictly to account for reparations 
payments and was viewed with hostility by her neighbors while the 
plight of Austria awakened only pity. According to one good au- 
thority the political disorders of Bavaria, so close to the Austrian 
frontier, awakened Austrian misgivings.’ Austria continued to 
dream of eventual union but rather cheerfully agreed to postpone 
any practical decision until the situation in Germany had time 
to settle and clarify. 

In recent months, however, there has been a renewed agitation of 
the Anschluss. The Schubert musical festival of 1928 was seized 
upon as occasion for many speeches and demonstrations, of a rather 
sentimental character, centering on the theme of the blood brother- 
hood of all Germans. Germany and Austria alike feel freer to tread 
the path of international politics than at any time since 1918. Aus- 
tria is less bound by foreign financial control and has become an 
active member of the League of Nations. Germany is not only in 
the League but occupies a permanent seat at its Council, the formal 
diplomatic recognition that she is still considered a Great Power. 


‘Sigmund Miinz, “‘Austria’s Relations with Germany and Italy,” Foreign Affairs 
(N. Y.), Vol. I, No. 4 (June 15, 1923), pp. 61-62. 
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The Locarno agreement marked the transition from the imposition 
of diplomatic decisions on Germany to their negotiation by Ger- 
many. The Dawes plan enabled Germany to extricate herself from 
her worst financial tangles. Both defeated nations are in many 


respects stabler and more prosperous than some of their victorious | 


foes. They are still disarmed by treaty, and could not at present 
effect a union by force of arms if France, Italy, Poland, or Czecho- 
slovakia were to object. But they no longer feel the need of officially 
dissembling their wishes in the matter. 

In the meantime Austria and Germany are taking very cautious 
steps to bring about some of the reality of union without the name, 
by the concession of commercial privileges, by the simplification of 
frontier and passport regulations, by the standardization of laws 
and judicial methods, by close connection of educational institutions. 
A complete customs union or military alliance would probably be 
as objectionable to France and the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia) as an open political union, but there is no 
way to prevent, even if anyone wished to prevent, legislative action 
to bring the institutions of the two German nations into harmony 
with each other. The Austrian Minister of Justice has announced 
that the next step towards union would be the unification of the 
German and Austrian laws relative to copyright, inheritance, and 
guardianship. 

The agitation of the Anschluss question has given Austria a power- 


ful diplomatic weapon with which to extort concessions from neigh- \ 


boring nations. The Succession States of the Danube valley, and 
especially Czechoslovakia, the most practical and conciliatory of 
them all, have recently made tentative proposals of tariff reciprocity 
and even a Danubian customs union which would not have been 
made if there had been no fear that otherwise Austria would be 
driven by economic necessity into the arms of Germany. France 
and Italy have from the first shown a zeal in extending charitable 
and financial aid to Austria, partly humanitarian but partly also 
politic. Italy, even Mussolini’s Italy, has relaxed her ban on the 
German language in Italian Tirol. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that the heated debate over the status of the German- 
speaking Tirolese south of the Brenner pass frontier which fluttered 
all the diplomatic dovecotes was mainly between Germany and 
Italy, although southern Tirol was an Austrian lost province. This 
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is proof of two important facts: that modern Germany regards as 
fellow-nationals those who speak her language rather than those 
who were formerly her subjects, and that, as the more powerful of 
the two Teutonic Republics, she considers it her duty to take Austria 
under her protection. Even those Austrians who do not desire union 
with Germany are glad to use the agitation for Austria’s benefit. 


THE ANSCHLUSS AND AUSTRO-GERMAN POLITICS 


If the union of Germany and Austria were accomplished there 
would be some difficult and delicate political adjustments necessary. 
These would not be of a constitutional character. The constitutions 
of Germany and of Austria are at present so similar that the addition 
of Austria to the Reich would necessitate no fundamental amend- 
ments. But the balance of power of the political parties and of the 
religious confessions would be rudely shaken. Such slight opposition 
as exists in either country to the union arises mainly from this 
consideration, though there are a few provincial-minded agrarians 
in both countries who do not welcome a wider zone of competition. 

The old Austria-Hungary was overwhelmingly Roman Catholic; 
the present Austria is still more so, as the Greek Orthodox, Prot- 
estant, and ‘“Uniate’’ (a compromise between the Roman and 
Greek confessions) minorities were mainly in the lost provinces. 
Vienna has its quota of Jews and sceptics, but the countryfolk are 
Roman Catholic in personal faith as well as in name and are apt to 
carry their religious affiliations into politics. In the Holy Roman 
Empire the Catholic States, such as Austria, Bavaria, and most of 
the petty Rhenish lands, just about balanced in population, wealth, 
and power the Protestant States, such as Prussia and Saxony. In 
the German Empire and its successor the Republic the excision ot 
Austria gave the Protestants a majority of almost two to one. 
The addition of modern Austria would not quite restore the old 
Catholic influence, since Austria would enter shorn of Bohemia and 
other provinces, but it would create a strong Catholic south Germany 
as a counterpoise to Prussia. 

Presumably the Austrian political parties would merge with the 
German, or at least cooperate with them. The two largest parties 
in Austria since the revolution have been the ‘‘Christian Socialist” 
and the ‘Social Democrat.’’ The former, in spite of its highly 
misleading name, has no connection with socialism as an American 
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would understand the term, though it is not hostile to moderate 
social reforms. It is really a Catholic or Clerical party representing 
at once the conservative interests of property and the conservative 
instincts of the devout peasantry. It is closely analogous to the 
German “Center’’ or “Christian People’s’”’ Party. Both Catholic 
groups have accepted the republican form of government and are 
pacific and internationalist in foreign policy. The Social Democrats 
are theoretical Marxian Socialists and would join the German 
Socialists. They are strong in Vienna and have long controlled 
its municipal government. In practical politics, like the German 
Socialists, they have shown themselves very moderate when in 
power and orderly when in opposition. Outright Communists or 
Bolshevists are fewer in Austria than in Hungary, Germany, or most 
parts of eastern Europe, though there were some serious riots in 
Vienna as recently as 1927. The Austrian monarchists are also 
weak, and it is noteworthy that when the ex-emperor Karl tried to 
reascend the throne he chose Hungary and not Austria as the scene 
of his attempt although he was a German prince whose Habsburg 
family name meant national glory to the Austrians and long oppres- 
sion to the Magyars. 

The Social Democrats of both countries are ardent advocates of 
union, in spite of the fact that purely nationalist sentiment has less 
weight with them than with any other parties. Probably their 
main motive is to strengthen their party by mutual reinforcement. 
This consideration cools the enthusiasm of some conservative Ger- 
mans, who do not wish to have a large contingent of Viennese 
Socialists suddenly interjected into the German party balance. 
But ultraconservatives in Austria on the contrary are eager for the 
union, partly because they are intensely German nationalist in 
sentiment, and partly also because they would feel safer from 
their own socialists in a larger and, at present, more conservative 
nation. The so-called Pan-German party, one of the more im- 
portant minor parties in Austria, is at once violently opposed to 
socialism and in favor of the Anschluss which the socialists desire! 
Thus quite opposite anticipations cause the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left in Austria to support the same program. The clerical 
Christian Socialists are not so ardent. Possibly they feel that while 
they might strengthen Roman Catholic interests in Germany by 
entering the Reich they still would face a Protestant majority, 
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whereas independent Austria could be kept strongly attached to the 
interests of the Church. Possibly they merely feel the weight of 
official responsibility, as in recent years they have usually been in 
office in the federal government and in the rural provinces. Charged 
with the duty of conducting foreign policy they have not always felt 
free to express personal sentiments that might run counter to inter- 
national agreements. 

As the two largest Austrian groups, the clericals and the socialists, 
are pacifist, internationalist, and republican, the Anschluss would, 
at least from the party standpoint, strengthen republicanism and 
pacificism in Germany. At any rate, such is the opinion of many 
Germans.*® 


THE ANSCHLUSS AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Obstacles might be overcome and conflicting claims adjusted if 
the Anschluss were a question which concerned only Germany and 
Austria. The one factor which has hitherto kept the question out 
of immediately practical politics is, of course, the attitude of foreign 
nations. We must look at the matter from the standpoint of neigh- 
boring European nations to comprehend their veto of the projected 
union. 

Of Germany’s former European opponents Great Britain is the 
least concerned. No territorial expansion of Germany which lacks a 
naval or colonial aspect could directly menace her. Officially, of 
course, the British Government takes its stand on the letter of the 
Treaty of Versailles and supports the French veto. If challenged 
for a reason the answer would be either ‘‘We must support France” 
or “‘Any change would upset the balance of power and endanger the 
general peace.’’ But British liberals, pacifists, and laborites generally 
favor an Austro-German union, if really desired by both countries, 
on the principle of “‘self-determination,”’ the right of any civilized 
nation to determine its own political allegiance. British indifference 
to the question is shared by most neutral, small or distant European 
nations. The countries most opposed are, in order of importance on 
this issue, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania. 

The French position is that of the balance of power. Germany 
has made a rapid recovery since her defeat and is now as strong as 


8 For example, Adolf Gtinther, ‘‘ Die soziale Seite der deutsch-dsterreichischen Anschluss- 
frage,’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. 50 (1926), 471. 
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France in economic power, stronger in man-power (not considering 
the French colonies), and weak only in armament. Even on this last 
count Germany is stronger in reality than she appears to be on the 
surface; for example, her army, though limited to a hundred thousand 
men, is really only the skeleton of a much larger force of veteran 
volunteers who could be speedily swept into its ranks if war should 
come. France has lost her great ally, Russia, since the bitterly anti- 
French Bolsheviki came into power. Neither England nor Italy 
could be counted on surely as allies in a new Franco-German war; 
the internationalism of the English liberals and the intense nation- 
alism of the Italian Fascists tending equally to sever their policy 
from that of France. The United States has openly proclaimed dis- 
interest in European politics. The League of Nations has still to be 
tested against any Great Power. Poland and the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia) would stand by France, 
but they are small nations caught between the hostile forces of 
Russia to the east and Germany, Austria, and Hungary to the west. 
France, therefore, it is argued, must not permit Germany to gain 
new strategic frontiers, greater territory, and increased population 
by any annexations, whether effected by conquest or by plebiscite. 

By the Treaty of Versailles Germany lost, in addition to her mainly 
undeveloped tropical colonies, European possessions amounting to 
about 27,000 square miles and a population roughly equivalent to 
that of modern Austria, that is about 6,500,000. By annexing Austria 
Germany would gain over 32,000 square miles and restore her pre- 
war population, not counting the normal increase of German popula- 
tion since the war. The southern frontier of Germany would then 
rest on that of Italy; the intervening ‘‘ buffer State’’ of independent 
Austria having disappeared. This would perhaps place Italy in a 
dangerous position, or else constrain Italy to seek again her old 
alliance with Germany, which would be dangerous to France. The 
eastern frontier of Germany would embrace Czechoslovakia to the 
north, west, and south and hold that tiny State practically at Ger- 
many’s mercy. To make no mention of military pressure, a German, 
plus Austrian, boycott of Czechoslovak wares would be tremendously 
coercive. Poland, though not directly touched by Austria, would be 
indirectly affected by the increase in German man-power and by new 
hostile barriers between herself and friendly France. Yugoslavia 

*Typical was the statement of W. Fabierkiewicz, ‘‘ Polish consent to the union of Austria 


and Germany would mean giving up the last line of communication by which in time of 
war munitions could reach Poland.” Literary Digest, Vol. 86, No. 12 (September 19, 1925), 
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would have to guard the Adriatic shore not from a weak Austria but 
from a powerful Germany of almost seventy millions pressing directly 
on her frontier. Hungary would pluck up new courage to demand lost 
provinces from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania if she 
could maintain friendly relations with Germany. Russia might feel 
encouraged to demand debatable borderlands from Rumania and 
Poland; Bulgaria, from Rumania and Yugoslavia. The entire 
territorial settlement of 1919 would be imperilled. 

The attitude of Italy and of the Little Entente has been sufficiently 
indicated in this summary of the French position. Italy might 
suddenly shift her position if her enigmatical dictator Mussolini 
were to decide that Germany and Italy could be sufficiently useful 
to each other to run the risk of meeting in the Tirolese Alps. At 
present she prefers Austria to Germany as next-door neighbor. The 
danger of Czechoslovakia is much increased by the presence of a 
large German minority within her present frontiers. This minority 
might demand that the German-speaking fringe of Bohemia and 
Moravia follow the Austrian example and join the Reich. To yield 
this further point would be to yield all the northern mountain crests 
and mountain passes of Czechoslovakia and reduce that nation to a 
mere Slavic enclave with neither a military nor an economic frontier. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE ANSCHLUSS 


Thus fearful of an Austro-German union and yet seeing the need 
of some solution of the Austrian question, many foreigners have 
ssacdvocated the alternative solution of a Danubian federation, restor- 
ing in a more liberal guise the old economic and geographic unity of 
the Habsburg Empire. Abstractly, much might be said for this 
solution. Setting aside Galicia and Bukowina north of the Car- 
pathians, the old Austria-Hungary had fairly good natural frontiers, 
it was a “country” if not a nation. The Adriatic and the Alps to the 
west, the Bohemian and Carpathian highlands to the north, the 
Transylvanian mountains to the east, bounded a region whose cur- 
rents of internal commerce flowed naturally south and east to the 
Danube valley. Vienna, situated at the foot of the eastern Alps, looks 
down this valley towards the Hungarian plains. Bohemian mines, 
Hungarian grain fields, Viennese factories, and Istrian and Dalmatian 
seaports were mutually of advantage to each other. Vienna, cer- 
tainly, would be more logically placed as the commercial center of a 
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mighty lowland empire, than, as at present, grotesquely tacked on to 
Austria’s rural Alpine provinces, like a second Berlin balanced on 
the edge of a second Switzerland! Union with Germany would do 
very little to redress this particular absurdity. Vienna would still 
have more geographic and therefore commercial connection with 
Budapest than with Berlin. 

A Danubian federation would include at first, and of necessity, 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. It might never include 
more, for both Rumania and Yugoslavia comprise some territories 
which never belonged to the Habsburg monarchy as well as others 
that did, and the economic interests of Galicia (Austrian Poland) 
are with the Vistula valley, not the Danube. But if Rumania or 
Yugoslavia could be induced to join, the confederacy would not be 
landlocked. Although there are infant industries in each of these 
countries that would be injured by throwing the whole Danubian 
region into a single customs union, it is probable that the people 
as a whole would be economically benefitted. 

Much has been done and much more will be done through rec- 
iprocity agreements to restore the natural trade of the Danube 
basin. But a general customs union raises political ghosts not easily 
laid. The Czechoslovaks want to make Prague a commercial and 
financial center, holding, not without reason, that its interests were 
unjustly sacrificed to those of Vienna in the days of German ascend- 
ancy. Their whole economic nationhood is in a sense an “infant 
industry”’ to be protected. The Austrians are not willing to grant 
more favorable trade treaties to their Slavic foes than to their German 
brothers. Italy, which could not easily be brought into any customs 
union, holds some of the most important Adriatic ports, especially 
Trieste and Fiume. Rumania and Hungary are bitter enemies 
because of the lost Hungarian minority (the Szeklers) in Transyl- 
vania. All the Succession States fear an attempt by Hungarian 
royalists to restore the Habsburg Empire, or at all events the King- 
dom of Hungary, within its ancient limits. 

Economic arguments cannot be detached from political con- 
siderations, any more than politics can be considered apart from 
economic interests. Paul Scott Mowrer has given some very wise 
advice to Americans who attempt to study European questions. 
‘“We are prone to regard ‘European politics’ as a futile, complicated, 

10 Paul Scott Mowrer, Balkanised Europe (1921), 126-128. 
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troublesome kind of nonsense by which large numbers of otherwise 
sensible people are incomprehensibly obsessed. If they would only 
forget politics and go to work, we feel, then all would be well. But 
European politics—unfortunately, it may be—can no more be 
obliterated by a mere impatient wave of the hand than can American 
politics. . . . It is no use proposing an exchange of rolling- 
stock between two countries which hate each other. However 
clearly the material benefit in such an exchange may be proved to 
them, they will still refuse, from psychological impulses. : 
Those Austrians are doubtless right who argue that the only sure 
stay for the famine which is sapping their country’s strength would 
be a decision settling once for all the country’s political future. 

And so long as Americans, indifferent to, or impatient of, what 
they hold to be ‘minor political considerations,’ continue to make to 
Europeans proposals which, however excellent in themselves, are 
nevertheless psychologically, that is politically, impossible, just so 
long will the American seem to the European . . . anardent, 
impulsive, and idealistic youth among sober and disillusioned men 
of the world.”’ 

The error is not exclusively American, as can be seen by the naive 
suggestions of J. M. Keynes, the English economist, in his Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, for a general customs union of central 
Europe imposed on the Succession States regardless of their own 
wishes in the matter, and for the drawing of political frontiers on 
an economic basis irrespective of historic hopes and traditions. 
At the risk of much tedious reiteration of well-known facts this 
pamphlet has tried to show how deeply rooted in the past are the 
national antagonisms which rent asunder the old Austria-Hungary. 
It is the present writer’s reluctant but sincere opinion that so long as 
national patriotism retains anything like its present intensity 
economic interests will be considered only in so far as they conflict 
in no way with the claims of nationality. It would be easy to prove 
that Canada is geographically more closely connected with the 
United States than with Great Britain; try that argument on a 
Canadian as a reason for Canada’s leaving the British Empire and 
joining the United States and see if you can convince him! It would 
be easy to prove that for the greatest economic advantage all Ireland 
should have a common administrative system; try then to persuade 
the Orangeman of Ulster to accept the sovereignty of the Irish Free 
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State, or conversely to persuade the Free Stater to abandon Home 
Rule and submit again to the old legislative union with Great 
Britain! The prudent statesman will allow for Austrian Pan-Ger- 
manism, just as he allows for British imperial sentiment, and allow 
for Czech or Magyar national separatism just as he must allow for 
Irish national separatism. 

Still other alternatives besides the Danubian federation have been 
proposed, but with even less sense of political reality. When Austria 
was in the worst days of famine some Austrians suggested, as a 
desperate expedient, that Austria become a protectorate of the League 
of Nations, with Vienna replacing Geneva as the capital of the 
League. Thus Vienna would again be a political capital and could 
live by the tourist trade and by renting rooms to diplomats, secre- 
taries, and clerks. Some French diplomats toyed in 1918 and 1919 
with the notion of uniting Austria with Bavaria and the rest of 
Catholic south Germany as a new federation independent of Prot- 
estant Prussia. Neither suggestion finds favor today. 

If the Anschluss does not take place because foreign nations are 
permanently convinced that it would endanger their safety, Austria 
will probably remain a politically independent unit, though perhaps 
with close commercial relations to Germany on the one hand, or to 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia on the other. She will be a democratic 
and decentralized republic very much like Switzerland. Her economic 
position will be permanently disadvantageous and Vienna will dwindle 
slowly from a great capital to a provincial town, still attractive, 
however, to tourists and perhaps still a center of art, music, and 
medicine. Perhaps she can deflect much of the annual flood of 
summer visitors from the Swiss Alps to the equally attractive Tirolese 
Alps. Her problems of national security may be solved by making 
her, by international agreement, a neutralized territory, again like 
Switzerland. Eventually she may develop, under these conditions, 
a separate nationhood, but for at least two or three generations 
she will look longingly to the north across a frontier that symbolizes 
frustrated hope. 


PROSPECTS OF THE ANSCHLUSS 


One must always be careful in drawing generalizations from 
history, as cases are never twice exactly alike. Yet so far as precedent 
can be quoted the omens are favorable. No two independent States 
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\that desire union over a long period of time are easily kept apart by 
foreign interference. During the nineteenth century there were 
at least four interesting instances of the principle that, with political 
as with personal affinities, ‘‘love will find out a way.”” The instances 
of the unification of the States of Germany and the States of Italy 
are too well known to require further comment than that France 
can never labor more earnestly to keep Austria out of Germany than 
Austria herself labored to keep the petty principalities of Germany 
and of Italy asunder, yet all in vain. Less familiar to most Ameri- 
cans are the cases of Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Rumania in the early nineteenth century consisted of two separate 
principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia. The peoples of the two 
countries spoke a common tongue and desired union. The Great 
Powers solemnly vetoed it. Whereupon the assemblies of the two 
principalities chose Alexander John Cuza as ruling prince (subject 
to the vague overlordship of Turkey) for both States. After much 
diplomatic interchange, the Powers agreed to permit what could not 
have been prevented without war, and the two States kept their 
prince. It was then an easy step to merge their legislative bodies, 
and finally to consolidate the whole political structure of the State. 

It might be urged that, after all, the Powers were not very much 
in earnest in preventing the union of Rumania, and that France 
under the leadership of Emperor Napoleon III even came to favor it. 
No such conclusion can be drawn from the case of Bulgaria. The 
greatest achievement of the nations opposed to Russia at the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878 was the partition of Bulgaria. They regarded 
this step as essential to the security of the Ottoman Empire. Austria 
considered it a final check to Russian ambition in the Balkans; 
Disraeli, as representing Britain, thought it the diplomatic master- 
stroke of his career. One fragment of Bulgaria (Macedonia) was of 
very mixed racial character and, placed under the direct military 
control of Turkey, it remained for a generation apart from Bulgaria 
and was eventually divided mainly between Serbia and Greece, 
Bulgaria getting but a minor share. Two parts of Bulgaria, however, 
were permitted to retain home rule under Turkish suzerainty, on 
the express condition that they remain sundered from each other. 
The northern State was to be the principality of Bulgaria; the 
southern the Turkish province of Eastern Rumelia, under a Christian 
governor. Eastern Rumelia watched and waited, and seven years 
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later effected a coup d'état by which Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
was chosen as sovereign of both countries. Russia, Bulgaria's 
former protector, was angry and withdrew her diplomatic support 
from the upstart nation. Turkey was offended at this open defiance 
to her sovereignty. Britain and Austria watched with some dismay 
the undoing of their diplomatic triumph of 1878. Jealous Serbia 
actually went to war with Bulgaria to “ preserve the balance of power 
and the sanctity of treaties’’ and prevent the union. Bulgaria won 
the war with Serbia and maintained the union with Eastern Rumelia, 
even though Russia forced the presumptuous prince to abdicate 
a few months later, and vainly attempted to veto the choice of his 
successor. (The union of Greece and Crete in spite of the mandate 
of the Powers is, perhaps, another precedent; but the parallel is less 
exact, since Turkish military force was a more potent obstacle in 
the case of Crete than in the cases of the Danubian and the Bul- 
garian principalities.) 

Encouraged by such precedents Austria and Germany can afford 
to face the future with hope and without impatience. Austria is no 
longer in a condition where union with the Reich is a matter of life 
and death, as it seemed to be in 1921 when province after province 
threatened “self-determination”’ on its own account if Vienna would 
not or could not act. The present prevailing state of mind in the 
two countries was well expressed by Eugene Bagger when he said: 
“No one either in Austria or in Germany believes that that moment 
(i.e., the Anschluss) is near at hand. Very few, even among the scant 
minority which abhors the idea, doubt that it will ultimately arrive.”"™ 
There are two roads to union. One, provided for in the very treaties 
of peace which prevented it, is union by unanimous consent of the 
Council of the League. This is hardly to be expected for a decade, 
and perhaps can never be obtained if France retains her present 
fears, but if it can eventually be achieved would be perhaps the most 
signal triumph for European peace in history, for it would mean the 
abandonment of the theory that a territorial balance of power is 
essential to national security or a sufficient argument against national 
self-determination. 

The other road to union is more dangerous: a union in defiance of 
treaties, which might provoke the apprehensions of France, Italy, 
Poland, and the Little Entente. If the diplomatic situation were 

it Eugene Bagger, ‘‘The Dilemma of Austria,’’ Century, Vol. r11 (March, 1926), p. 620. 
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such that France could not act to prevent the Anschluss, Germany 
might venture to disregard the merely formal protests of Britain 
and perhaps of Italy, and the genuine but helpless rage of the little 
nations of east-central Europe. Everyone must deplore the prospect 
of so serious a crisis, yet if it occurs the blame must frankly rest 
mainly with the Powers that tried to prevent an almost inevitable 
national movement. If the nations opposed to the Anschluss cannot 
work out some alternative which will keep Austria contented 
politically and self-sustained economically they will have little right 
to complain that Austria’s own preferred solution would incidentally 
aggrandize Germany. 

After all, the military threat involved in Austro-German union is 
three-fourths imaginary. A Germany of 62,000,000 people is almost 
as serious a factor in international politics as a Germany of 69,000,000; 
especially since, if war actually came to Germany, Austria would 
probably join her cause; as kindred though independent Monte- 
negro joined Serbia to fight Austria in 1914, and the kindred though 
independent Orange Free State joined the Transvaal to fight the 
British in the Boer war. France, Italy, Poland, and the Little Entente 
would be just as much endangered by a secret military and political 
alliance between Germany and Austria as by their frank and open 
union. There might even be some diplomatic advantage in making a 
virtue of necessity and graciously according permission for the 
Anschluss instead of waiting uneasily for the news of an attempted 
coup d'état. 

Formal permission might well be granted on the following con- 
ditions: (1) That Austria voteon the question, uncoerced by Germany, 
and by an absolute majority of all persons eligible to vote; (2) That 
if the vote be negative, or an insufficient number of voters take part, 
the question be dropped for, say, thirty years; (3) That, if the vote 
be affirmative, the total military establishment of the united nation 
be no greater than that for Germany now; (4) That the present Aus- 
trian territory be ‘‘demilitarized,’’ as Germany west of the Rhine was 
demilitarized by the Treaty of Versailles; (5) That Czechoslovakia, 
the only country whose interests would be directly injured, be granted 
favorable commercial treaties and perhaps free right of transit across 
German (ex-Austrian), Yugoslav, and Italian territory as far as the 
Adriatic. (The enlarged Germany might also be conceded a similar 
trade route to the Adriatic to avert the temptation of territorial 
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conquest in that direction) ; (6) That the League of Nations sanction 
all these steps and guarantee their enforcement. This last stipulation 
is not merely formal, but really the most important of all, for only 
international safeguards for national security can make the Anschluss 
possible without a dangerous European crisis. 

To conclude: if in the steadfast determination of Germany and 
Austria the two nations belong together they will eventually come 
together, and the task of real statesmen is not to prevent it, but to 
provide that when it comes there will be no shock to European peace. 
In the meantime impatient Pan-Germans, as well as their opponents, 
can ponder the wise philosophy of John Burroughs: 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


* « * 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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